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Today’s Soldiers, Tomorrow’s Scientists 


Impossible to reckon on mounting casualty 
lists but withal one of the highest costs of war 
in terms of humanity, science and culture are the 
deaths of ideas. We shall never know how many 
‘mute inglorious’’ Newtons or ‘‘village’’ Ein- 
steins, nurturing within themselves some spark 
of an idea that might have given new light or 
insight to the human mind for untold genera- 
tions, has died untimely on the ‘‘ far-flung battle- 
lines’’ of this present global war. Turning back 
a generation to two poignantly familiar ex- 
amples, the world still mourns the death, at 
Gallipoli in 1915, of the brilliant young Oxford 
physicist, H. J. G. Mosely, discoverer of atomic 
numbers, and in Flanders fields of Rupert 
Brooke, the English poet, who made that ‘‘corner 
of a foreign field forever England.’’ For these 
two names thousands could be substituted. 

The dead we mourn and cherish, believing al- 
ways that their sacrifices illumine the way to a 
better world for the living. It is perhaps un- 
fair and even inappropriate to weigh losses to 
science on the scale of humanity’s gains. Times 
of violence are always hazardous to men of 
thought. When Lavoisier was stupidly guillo- 
tined during the aftermath of the French Revo- 
lution, a famous scientist observed, ‘‘It took but 
a moment to cut off his head. It will take a 
century to produce another like it.’’ Yet who 
would gainsay the French Revolution? 

There is yet another cost of war, especially 
among nations defended by a citizen army, with 
which individual scientists, not science as a 
whole, must reckon and wrestle. It is the price 
of essential victory that is paid in broken lives, 
hardship-steeled emotional callousness, regi- 


mented thoughtlessness, maimed bodies, inter- 
rupted careers, restless waiting and wandering 
in, to and from foxholes and hospitals, and a 
thousand other seeds of bitterness calculated to 
flourish, unless plucked, in the heart and mind 
of the returned and returning soldier, sailor, 
aviator, and marine. It is what we vaguely call 
‘the veterans’ problem’’—a problem which one 
competent journalist, Stanley Frank, who has 
studied it intensively, says ‘‘has never been 
solved by any nation.’’ 

In the enlightened ‘‘GI Bill of Rights’’ the 
United States has taken one of the most con- 
structive possible steps to ease the solution of 
the problem, but the implementation of one of 
the most important features of the bill, the pro- 
vision of educational opportunities, remains 
among the starkest responsibilities of scientists 
as educators and as individuals. They must not 
fail the veterans, nor—for this would be failure 
too, though less evident—dare they shirk the 
magnificent opportunity for the advancement of 
science provided under the generous financial 
terms of the GI Bill of Rights. 

Tuition, books and certain other incidentals, 
and subsistence up to fifty dollars a month (more 
if married) will be paid by the government for 
periods ranging from one year (or less) up to 
four years, depending on terms and conditions 
of military service. Here is a broad platform 
of support upon which scientists may hope to 
discover and cultivate those bright young minds, 
now in uniform, whose still inarticulate ideas yet 
auger the greatest hope for the future well-be- 
ing of mankind. It is a phenomenon to be re- 
marked with wonder that for 15,000,000 of our 
most earnest men and women we have swept 
away all financial barriers to the opportunity 
for an appreciation of or a working career in 
science ! 

There are other obstacles: the average Amer- 
ican boy’s indifference or hostility to being ‘‘edu- 
eated’’ and the sum of the returning veteran’s 
compounded bitterness, mentioned above. Not 
all the 15,000,000 eligible veterans want—or for 
that matter would profit by—formal education. 
A poll showed that fewer than 10% wished to 
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take immediate advantage of the educational op- 
portunities made theirs ; and further, that a large 
proportion wanted technical training, vocational 
training, or ‘‘refresher courses.’’ Approxi- 
mately one-quarter, roughly 3,500,000, veterans 
have finished high school and are presumably 
ready for work—in science or other subjects—at 
the American college level. 

Using the soldiers’ own statements of prefer- 
ence as a criterion of willingness to study at in- 
stitutions of higher learning and employing the 
methods and criteria implied by Abraham Flex- 
ner (in Universities, American, English, German, 
1930) to determine the capability for study at 
the university level, we are left with a compara- 
tively small number of returning veterans who 
both can and will undertake or resume the scien- 
tific discipline at high and fruitful levels. Since 
the estimate depends upon a number of changing 
variables, it may be set as low as 10,000 prospec- 
tive students of science or as high as 100,000, to 
be gleaned from military ranks. 

But whatever the number, these are the men 
(and women, too) who must be made the prime 
concern of all scientists. ‘‘Science’’—with a 
capital ‘‘S’’—cannot expect to solve the ‘‘veter- 
ans problem”’ as a whole (though many individ- 
ual sciences, such as medicine and psychology, 
are already contributing much) ; but scientists 
as courageous individuals can and must see that 
no obstacles of their own making or within their 
own power to remove stand in the way of that 
small but important number of today’s soldiers 
who have the best chance to be tomorrow’s scien- 
tists. 

The number of really good or truly great scien- 
tists in any age will not be large. If there are 
still world-fearing American scientists who 
linger in ‘‘ivory laboratories,’’ as one recent 
writer, Jacques Barzun, charges, and fail to re- 
gard science as one of the humanities ‘‘capable 
of being looked at and thought about apart from 
direct doing,’’ these self-immured creatures must 
quickly come to understand that they are failing 
their whole duty to science and more particularly 
that they are putting aside an immediate and 
pressing responsibility to America’s veterans. 
The development of America’s future scientists 
need not be left to pure chance (an idle veteran 
wandering into an empty laboratory) nor to the 
distracted ambition of an educationally-confused 
regiment of technical sergeants scattered over 
five continents. The diffidence, the distance, and 
the confusion of the uniformed scientist-to-be 
must not be disdained as unworthy of ‘‘scien- 
tifie’’ attention. 
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A search for science talent in the armed forces 
is definitely in order. The elaborate parapher- 
nalia of contests is not needed. Much can be 
accomplished through writing warm personal 
letters to former students, by invitations to make 
personal visits during furloughs and leaves, by 
personal visits to and work at military hospitals, 
and by all the other varied forms of social inter- 
course. The ‘‘ivory laboratory’’ must be aban- 
doned. 

This policy of personal recruitment of scien- 
tific personnel actually offers the best hope, as 
Alan Gregg and others have pointed out, of ob- 
taining men whose scientific ideas ‘‘ring the 
bell’’ at least once in their lifetimes. The vet- 
erans must further enjoy the advantages of the 
most skilled, personalized, and individualized 
teaching methods. The thoroughly understand- 
ing teacher and scientist will recognize and help 
to overcome the restlessness common to most re- 
turned soldiers, their dislike of ‘‘red tape,’’ and 
their yearning for personal relationships, as 
against the impersonality of even a benevolent 
army. He will be repaid in holding a new kind 
of student, tempered with a real maturity that 
was the uncommonest characteristic of the pre- 
war college or graduate student. 

In honored memory of the ideas, as well as the 
men who died at Guadalcanal and on other 
Pacific isles, in Normandy, at the Anzio beach- 
head and at other once-trifling place-names on 
the European and African continents, sunk 
under the sea and shot flaming out of the air, 
American scientists must provide an atmosphere 
where the ideas of the still-living boys can flour- 
ish and grow green.—Justus J. SCHIFFERES. 


Deferment of Students from Military Service 


The Executive Committee of the Association, 
at a meeting held on March 11, recognizing ‘‘the 
urgency of providing a continuing supply of 
trained scientists, particularly in the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, and in the sci- 
ence of engineering . . . therefore endorses and 
urges support for legislation requiring deferment 
from military service of an adequate number of 
qualified students to meet immediate and future 
needs.”’ 

A few weeks after the foregoing resolution 
was passed Congressman Gordon D. McDonough 
(Calif.) on April 2 introduced a bill, H.R. 2827, 
‘*to authorize the release of persons from active 
military service, in order to aid in making pos- 
sible the education and training and utilization 
of scientific and technological manpower to meet 
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essential needs both in war and in peace.’’ This 
bill is printed in full in the April 10 issue of 
Chemical and Engineering News, p. 645. 

Although this bill stressed particularly the 
physical sciences and their technological applica- 
tions and referred to the biological and medical 
sciences less explicitly, the Executive Committee 
endorsed it and urged its consideration by Con- 
gress with the expectation that when it is con- 
sidered in committee its scope will be broadened. 
Copies of the resolution of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the Bill were sent to all members 
of the Council of the Association for their in- 
formation and such support as they desire to give 
the Bill. 

Much attention is being directed to conserving 
our physical resources, such as minerals, soil, and 
forests. We have here under consideration a 
part of our human resources of the highest order 
of importance. The war has resulted in a much 
more serious interruption of the development of 
these human resources than has been realized. 
Surveys of the number of degrees awarded in, 
and to advanced students of, mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, geology, and engineering show 
alarming decreases beginning in about 1939 or 
1940. More or less comparable conditions exist 
in all fields of the natural and social sciences. 
The seed time for the scientific products of the 
next generation is passing and if the sowing is 
longer neglected the harvest will be wanting. 
Prompt and vigorous action is required. 

In January the Executive Committee ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to investigate the whole 
question of training young scientists. Shortly 
thereafter a comprehensive survey was under- 
taken by the Office of Scientific Personnel, of the 
National Research Council, and by the American 
Council on Education, and this joint committee 
is about to issue its report. On the basis of that 
report and such other information as may be 
available, the Association should undertake to 
make all its influence felt in protecting the fu- 
ture of science in this country by supporting a 
well-planned policy of deferment of promising 
young men from military training. In this task 
the Association will need the cooperation of its 
190 affiliated and associated societies, which to- 
gether represent at least 500,000 scientists. 

The problem of the future of science and of 
other progress in this country is by no means so 
simple as deferring from military service young 
men who promise to become scientists. There are 
many other essentials for the future of our sci- 
ence and civilization—sound international rela- 
tions, conservation of our natural resources, con- 
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trol of the antisocial elements of our population, 
elimination of slums in our cities and submar- 
ginal areas, and preservation of our high ideals. 
Failure in any one of these essentials would start 
us on the road to degeneration. Consequently we 
might well consider at this time the policy of re- 
quiring all normal young men and women to de- 
vote one year of their lives to preparation for the 
service of our civilization. 

Of the approximately 2,500,000 young men and 
women who would be involved at any one time in 
such a program, a fraction would be in military 
service, a fraction learning the meaning and prac- 
tice of conservation, a fraction preparing for 
careers in business, a fraction studying natural 
and social science in universities, and a fraction 
traveling every other principal avenue to per- 
sonal success and personal contribution to the 
general welfare. Would not the dedication of a 
year of the life of every normal young man and 
woman to such high and maturing purposes be a 
refreshing change from the too frequent childish 
ambition during the first college year of making 
‘‘the team’’ or receiving a bid from some 
sorority ? 

This is not an impractical Utopian suggestion. 
Plans for something similar to it have already 
been in the making in Britain for more than two 
years (March A.A.A.S. BULLETIN) and the record 
of progress in education and science in Russia 
during the past twenty years assures us that this 
great nation is not drifting aimlessly into the 
future. It is not suggested that the federal gov- 
ernment shall prescribe and pay the cost of a 
year’s education or training for every young man 
or woman. Instead, it is suggested that many 
serious, one-year courses or groups of courses of 
training, ranging from academic disciplines to 
manual labor, be broadly outlined by the most 
competent and far-seeing men and women avail- 
able for this high task; that these courses of 
training be formally approved by the govern- 
ment as meeting the requirements for one year of 
preparation for worthy citizenship in this coun- 
try; that the institutions offering facilities for 
taking the courses of training be subject to ap- 
proval by the government; that within maximum 
limits of number set by the government admis- 
sion to each course be open to competition by 
those desiring to take it; that from those not 
having earned the right, by competition, to take 
courses of their own choice, the government shall 
draft enough young men and women to provide 
a predetermined minimum enrolment for each 
approved course and pay the expenses of taking 
it; that the remaining young men and women 
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must take some approved course but shall be free 
to take any approved course they may choose 
under such limitations and with such financial 
aid as the government shall determine. 

It is, of course, not possible to foresee all con- 
tingencies or, if they were foreseen, to provide for 
them in a few paragraphs. The broad purposes 
are to require every normal young man and 
woman to devote a year in serious preparation 
for citizenship in our country ; to allow complete 
freedom of choice of training, up to a prescribed 
maximum for each course, to those who are most 
talented, as determined by competition; to make 
sure that a prescribed minimum shall take each 
course of training, whether military or not, with 
government aid if necessary ; and to give the re- 
mainder, all of whom must devote a year to 
preparation for useful lives, the maximum pos- 
sible fredom of choice among approved courses. 
Future scientists will come largely from those 
who, by competition, earn the privilege of taking 
science, and leaders in every other field will be 
developed similarly. Under this plan the am- 
bitions of the most promising young men and 
women will receive formal governmental ap- 
proval and there will be no interference what- 
ever with their lives. All the remainder will re- 
ceive one year of education or of training suit- 
able to their abilities and conforming with the 
requirements of national welfare, broadly inter- 
preted. During this year of special training they 
will belong to formal groups who are preparing 
to become useful members of society. 

How can such plans be preliminarily formu- 
lated for governmental consideration? Evi- 
dently not by specialists in any particular field. 
Since the Association through its fifteen sections 
broadly covers all of the natural and social sci- 
ences, and has among its 27,000 members repre- 
sentatives of every honorable occupation and pro- 
fession, it should be possible for it to appoint a 
committee to draft a first approximation to a 
plan for consideration and criticism by the Coun- 
cil and other members.—F. R. M. 


Scientific Meetings this Year? 


The arrival of V-E day somewhat earlier than 
had been generally expected raises hopes that 
scientific meetings may be held again within a 
few months, possibly by the end of this calendar 
year. Although there is no assurance that meet- 
ings may be permitted so soon, still the possi- 
bility should be considered now so that plans for 
them can be completed quickly when a favorable 
decision is reached. 
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It takes six months of planning and prepara- 
tion for a meeting of the Association and its 
affiliated societies. Consequently, if a meeting is 
to be held at the Christmas holiday season, a 
decision should be reached by July 1 and the 
organization of programs should be started. 
Since there are 15 sections of the Association, 
and since from 40 to 50 affiliated and associated 
societies join in its annual meetings, it is neces- 
sary to have equipped and ready for use from 50 
to 65 meeting rooms seating from 60 to 700 per- 
sons. Practically all of these rooms must be pro- 
vided with projection apparatus and operators. 
In addition, there are dinners, luncheons, and ex- 
cursions to be arranged. It is evident that the 
physical problems are many and difficult. 

The scientific programs, however, cost a much 
larger amount of work. At the last meeting of 
the Association before this country became in- 
volved in the war, the one held in Philadelphia 
from December 27, 1940, to January 2, 1941, 
there were 222 sessions, as many as 36 being held 
simultaneously, and in the General Program, a 
book of 320 pages, there were listed the titles of 
2,164 addresses and papers. The fact that many 
joint sessions and symposia are held by the sec- 
tions of the Association and the participating 
societies adds greatly to the labor of organizing 
them. It is for such reasons as these that it takes 
six months to prepare for a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated societies. 

If it should become clear before July 1 that a 
meeting of the Association and its affiliated so- 
cieties can be held next December, the secretaries 
of the sections and of the affiliated societies will 
be notified promptly. As soon thereafter as pos- 
sible a meeting of the secretaries of the sections 
and of the principal affiliated societies that meet 
with the Association will be held for the purpose 
of making general plans for their programs. It 
may be that the termination of the war in Europe 
will give rise to new types of cooperative pro- 
grams that will add greatly to the importance 
and value of the meetings. 


Members of the Council 


The Constitution of the Association provides 
that the Council shall be comprised of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, eight elected 
members, the vice presidents and secretaries of 
sections, one fellow from the Pacific and South- 
western divisions, and one or two fellows from 
affiliated societies (two, if the society has 100 or 
more members who are fellows of the Associa- 
tion), and one fellow from each affiliated acad- 
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emy. Representatives of affiliated societies in 
special fields are assigned to related sections of 
the Association. In the cases of academies and 
general societies, the assignments are to sections 
in accordance with the special fields of work of 
the representatives. 

In preparing the following list of members of 
the Council, it has been necessary to adopt some 
abbreviated addresses in order to have the list 
published in full in one issue of the BULLETIN. 
For example, the words, Chicago, Minnesota, 
Harvard, Iowa State, ete., standing alone, mean 
the University of Chicago, University of Minne- 
sota, Harvard University, Iowa State College, 
respectively. Also, the names of the organiza- 
tions following the names of the representatives 
are abbreviated, excepting the principal word. 
Wherever possible the word ‘‘American’’ has 
been omitted. 


From the Executive Committee 


A. J. Carlson (Chairman), Chicago; Roger Adams, 
Illinois; Otis W. Caldwell (General Secretary), Yonk- 
ers, N. Y.; Arthur H. Compton, Chicago; Charles F. 
Kettering (President), Detroit; Burton E. Livingston, 
Riderwood, Md.; Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard; Walter 
R. Miles, Yale; F. R. Moulton (Permanent Secretary) ; 
Elvin C. Stakman, Minnesota; W. E. Wrather (Trea- 
surer), U. 8. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Elected Members 


R. E. Buchanan, Iowa State; Fay-Cooper Cole, Chi- 
cago; L. K. Frank, 72 Perry St., New York; Paul C. 
Kitchin, Ohio State; Howard A. Meyerhoff, Smith; G. B. 
Pegram, Columbia; William J. Robbins, New York Botan- 
ical Garden; W. E. Wickenden, Case. 


From the Divisions 


R. E. Clausen (Pacific), California; F. E. E. Germann 
(Southwestern), Colorado. 


Section on Mathematics (A) 


E. P. Lane (Vice President), Chicago; R. W. Brink 
(Secretary), Minnesota; W. D. Cairns (Mathematical 
Assn.), Pasadena 3, Calif.; L. L. Dines (Mathematical 
Assn.), Carnegie Inst. Technology; R. P. Agnew (Mathe- 
matical Soc.), Cornell; M. R. Hestenes (Mathematical 
Soc.), 401 W. 118th St., New York; George W. Snedecor 
(Inst. Mathematical Statistics), Iowa State; Albert Ar- 
nold Bennett (Assn. Symbolic Logic), Brown; Robert B. 
Campbell (Florida Acad.), Gulf Hammock, Fla.; Cor- 
nelius Gouwens (Iowa Acad.), Iowa State. 


Section on Physics (B) 


R. C. Gibbs (Vice President), Cornell; J. C. Boyce 
(Secretary), New York Univ.; Floyd R. Watson (Acous- 
tical Soc.), Calif. Inst. Technology; Robert G. Stone 
(Meteorological Soc.), 2705 Eighth St. 8., Arlington, Va.; 
W. E. Forsythe (Optical Soc.), Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Selig Hecht (Optical Soc.), Columbia; A. H. Comp- 
ton (Phi Beta Kappa), Chicago; Karl K. Darrow (Phys- 
ical Soc.), Columbia; A. J. Dempster (Physical Soc.), 
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Chicago; J. C. Boyce (Assn. Physics Teachers), New York 
Univ.; W. L. Cheney (Assn. Physics Teachers), George 
Washington; R. B. Dow (Soc. Rheology), Ballistic Re- 
search Lab., Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.; B. E. War- 
ren (Soc. X-Ray § Electron Diffraction), Mass. Inst. 
Technology; Robert F. Paton (Illinois Acad.), L[llinois; 
8S. Karrer (Maryland Acad.), Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Bldg., Baltimore; R. T. Dufford (Missouri Acad.), Mis- 
souri Valley. 


Section on Chemistry (C) 


Henry Eyring (Vice President), Princeton; Neil E. 
Gordon (Secretary), Wayne; Roger Adams (Chemical 
Soc.), Illinois; Henry Eyring (Chemical Soc.), Princeton; 
C. G. Ferrari (Assn. Cereal Chemists), 595 Madison Ave., 
New York; Harold S. Booth (Electrochemical Soc.), 
Western Reserve; Colin G. Fink (Electrochemical Soc.), 
3000 Broadway, New York; Mary L. Willard (Sigma 
Delta Epsilon), Pennsylvania State; C. E. Nabuco de 
Araujo, Jr. (Associacao Quimica do Brasil), Caixa Postal 
550, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; William Ure (British Colum- 
bia Acad.), British Columbia; F. E. E. Germann (Colo- 
rado-Wyoming Acad.), Colorado. 


Section on Astronomy (D) 


J. J. Nassau (Vice President), Case; C. C. Wylie 
(Secretary), Iowa; N. T. Bobrovnikoff (Astronomical 
Soc.), Perkins Observatory, Delaware, Ohio; A. D. Max- 
well (Astronomical Soc.), Michigan; Dean B. McLaughlin 
(Astronomical Soc. Pacific), Michigan; Lincoln La Paz 
(Soc. Research on Meteorites), Ohio State; Harlow Shap- 
ley (Sigma Xi), Harvard; 8. A. Mitchell (Assn. Univ. 
Professors), Leander McCormick Observatory, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


Section on Geology and Geography (E) 


Arthur C. Bevan (Vice President), Virginia Geological 
Survey, Charlottesville, Va.; George W. White (Secre- 
tary), Ohio State; Bert Hudgins (Assn. Amer. Geogra- 
phers), Wayne; Robert Cushman Murphy (Assn. Amer. 
Geographers), Amer. Museum Natural History, New 
York; O. M. Miller (Amer. Geographical Soc.), Broad- 
way at 156th St., New York; John K. Wright (Amer. 
Geographical Soc.), Broadway at 156th St., New York; 
H. R. Aldrich (Geological Soc.), 419 W. 117th St., New 
York; E. W. Berry (Geological Soc.), 19 Elmwood Road, 
Baltimore; Paul F. Kerr (Mineralogical Soc.), Columbia; 
Banner B. Morgan (Wisconsin Acad.), Wisconsin; John 
R. Ball (Paleontological Soc.), Northwestern; J. E. Car- 
man (Paleontological Soc.), Ohio State; Kirtley F. 
Mather (Assn. Scientific Workers), Harvard; E. C. 
Jacobs (Seismological Soc. Amer.), Vermont; James B. 
Macelwane (Seismological Soc.), St. Louis; G. E. Condra 
(Nebraska Acad.), Nebraska; Otis W. Freeman (North- 
west Scientific Assn.), College of Education, Cheney, 
Wash. 

Section on Zoological Sciences (F) 


Carl G. Hartman (Vice President), Illinois; J. W. 
Buchanan (Secretary), Northwestern; Alfred C. Redfield 
(Ecological Soc.), Oceanographic Inst., Woods Hole, 
Mass.; Clay Lyle (Entomological Soc.), Mississippi; J. F. 
Yeager (Entomological Soc.), U. 8. Bur. Entomology, 
Beltsville, Md.; F. L. Campbell (Assn. Economic Ento- 
mologists), Smithsonian Inst. Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
8. B. Fracker (Assn. Economic Entomologists), 2745 29th 
St., NW., Washington, D. C.; H. C. MePhee (Genetic 
Assn.), U. 8. Bur. Animal Industry, Washington, D. C.; 
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Donald F. Poulson (Genetics Soc.), Yale; Laurence H. 
Snyder (Assn. Research in Human Heredity), Ohio State; 
James G. Needham (Limnological Soc.), Cornell; William 
H. Burt (Soc. Mammalogists), Michigan; Robert T. Hatt 
(Soc. Mammalogists), Cranbrook Inst. Science, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich.; James E. Ackert (Microscopical Soc.), 
Kansas; A. M. Chickering (Microscopical Soc.), Albion; 
Harley J. Van Cleave (Soc. Parasitologists), Illinois; 
James E. Ackert (Soc. Parasitologists), Kansas; Paul 
Weiss (Soc. Naturalists), Chicago; Denis L. Fox (West- 
ern Soc. Naturalists), Seripps Inst. Oceanography, La 
Jolla, Calif.; E. Laurence Palmer (Nature Study Soc.), 
Cornell; George A. Baitsell (Sigma Xi), Yale; A. Eliza- 
beth Adams (Soc. Zoologists), Mount Holyoke; Waldo 
L. Schmitt (Soc. Zoologists), U. 8. Nat. Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Septima C. Smith (Alabama Acad.), Ala- 
bama; Howard E. Enders (Indiana Acad.), Purdue; 
Austin R. Middleton (Kentucky Acad.), Louisville; Clay 
Lyle (Mississippi Acad.), Mississippi State; W. W. Bal- 
lard (New Hampshire Acad.), Dartmouth; E. F. Castetter 
(New Mexico Acad.), New Mexico; George C. Wheeler 
(North Dakota Acad.), North Dakota; A. W. Lindsey 
(Ohio Acad.), Denison; V. Earl Light (Pennsylvania 
Acad.), Route 1, Annville, Pa.; Charles H. Philpott (St. 
Louis Acad.), Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Jesse M. Shaver (Tennessee Acad.), George Peabody Col. 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Section on Botanical Sciences (G) 


F. D. Kern (Vice President), Pennsylvania State; 
G. W. Martin (Secretary), Engineering Div. Quarter- 
master Depot, Jeffersonville, Ind.; Firman E. Bear (Soc. 
Agronomy), N. J. Agric. Experiment Station, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; F. D. Kern (Botanical Soc.), Pennsylvania 
State; P. W. Zimmerman (Botanical Soc.), Boyce Thomp- 
son Inst., Yonkers, N. Y.; A. F. Blakeslee (Torrey Botan- 
ical Club), Smith; P. W. Zimmerman (Torrey Botanical 
Club), Boyce Thompson Inst., Yonkers, N. Y.; Robert 
F. Griggs (Ecological Soc.), George Washington; O. 8. 
Aamodt (Genetic Assn.), U. 8. Bur. Plant Industry, Belts- 
ville, Md.; J. W. Lesley (Genetics Soc.), Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, Riverside, Calif.; J. H. Gourley (Soc. 
Horticultural Science), Ohio State; E. M. Gilbert (Myco- 
logical Soc.), Wisconsin; Charles Thom (Mycological 
Soc.), Port Jefferson, N. Y.; Paul R. Burkholder (Soc. 
Naturalists), Yale; Herbert W. Graham (Western Soc. 
Naturalists), Mills College; E. D. Merrill (Phi Kappa 
Phi), Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Homer 
L. Shantz (Phi Kappa Phi), 454 Paseo del Descanso, 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; John W. Shive (Soc. Plant Physi- 
ologists), N. J. Agric. Experiment Station, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; ©. A. Shull (Soc. Plant Physiologists), 42 
Oakwood St., Asheville, N. Car.; J. G. Leach (Phyto- 
pathological Soc.), West Virginia; J. C. Walker (Phyto- 
pathological Soc.), Wisconsin; Lela V. Barton (Sigma 
Delta Epsilon), 1086 North Broadway, Yonkers 3, N. Y.; 
E. D. Merrill (Soc. Plant Taxonomists), Arnold Arbo- 
retum, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; E. E. Sherff (Soc. Plant 
Taxonomists), Chicago Teachers College; Dwight M. 
Moore (Arkansas Acad.), Arkansas; John C. Frazier 
(Kansas Acad.), Kansas State; Claude W. Edgerton 
(Louisiana Acad.), Louisiana State; G. W. Prescott 
(Michigan Acad.), Albion; John Moore (Minnesota 
Acad.), Minnesota; Hugo L. Blomquist (North Carolina 
Acad.), Duke; George L. Cross (Oklahoma Acad.), Okla- 
homa; P. D. Strausbaugh (West Virginia Acad.), West 
Virginia; William A. Dayton (Washington Acad.), U. 8. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Section on Anthropology (H) 


A. Irving Hallowell (Vice President), Northwestern; 
Gladys Reichard (Secretary), Barnard; Paul H. Nesbitt 
(Anthropological Assn.), Logan Museum, Beloit, Wis.; 
Leslie A. White (Anthropological Assn.), Michigan; John 
Kepke (Linguistic Soc.), 1 Grace Court, Brooklyn 2, N, Y. 


Section on Psychology (I) 


Florence L. Goodenough (Vice President), Minnesota; 
H. E. Burtt (Secretary), Ohio State; Robert J. Terry 
(Soc. Research in Child Development), Washington Univ. ; 
Jean Walker Macfarlane (Psychological Assn.), Cali- 
fornia; Willard C. Olson (Psychological Assn.), Mich- 
igan; Harry Helson (Eastern Psychological Assn.), Bryn 
Mawr; Elaine F. Kinder (Eastern Psychological Assn.), 
Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, N. Y.; Robert H. 
Seashore (Midwestern Psychological Assn.), Northwest- 
ern; A. F. Poffenberger (Assn. Applied Psychology), 
Columbia; R. M. Yerkes (Assn. Applied Psychology), 
Yale; Henry E. Garrett (Psychometric Soc.), Columbia; 
A. 8. Edwards (Georgia Acad.), Georgia. 


Section on Social and Economic Sciences (K) 


8. Howard Patterson (Vice President), Pennsylvania; 
Bruce Melvin (Secretary), 1355 Ingraham St., NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Charles F. Roos (Econometric Soc.), 
500 Fifth Ave., New York; Joseph L. Wheeler (Library 
Asen.), Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; 
George A. Lundberg (Sociological Soc.), Bennington; 
Walter A. Shewhart (Statistical Assn.,), Bell Telephone 
Labs., New York, N. Y. ? 


Section on History and Philosophy of Science (L) 


John F. Fulton (Vice President), Yale; Raymond J. 
Seeger (Secretary), 11 Wetherill Road, Washington, D. 
C.; Hazel M. Losh (History of Science Soc.), Univ. 
Michigan Observatory; Joseph Mayer (History of Science 
Soc.), 722 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.; F. 8S. C. 
Northrop (Philosophical Assn.), 1891 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Section on Engineering (M) 


George A. Stetson (Vice President), 32 West 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Frank D. Carvin (Secretary), Newark 
College Engng., Newark, N. J.; Jerome C. Hunsaker 
(Inst. Aeronautical Sciences), Mass. Inst. Technology; 
Ross C. Purdy (Ceramic Society), 2525 North High St., 
Columbus 10, Ohio; R. L. Sackett (Soc. Promotion 
Engng. Education), 303 Lexington Ave., New York; 
W. R. Woolrich (Soc. Promotion Engng. Education), 
Texas; J. W. Barker (Illuminating Engng. Soc.), Colum- 
bia; Matthew Luckiesh (Illuminating Engng. Soc.), Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio; Glenn L. Parker (Soc. Civil Engi- 
neers), U. 8. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C.; 
Boris A. Bakhmeteff (Soc. Civil Engineers), 250 West 
57th St., New York; T. H. Morgan (Inst. Electrical Engi- 
neers), 2800 Woodley Road, NW., Washington, D. C.; 
I. Melville Stein (Inst. Electrical Engineers), 4901 Sten- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank D. Carvin (Soc. Me- 
chanical Engineers), Newark College Engng., Newark, 
N. J.; R. L. Sackett (Soc. Mechanical Engineers), 303 
Lexington Ave., New York; Zay Jeffries (Inst. Mining 
and Met. Engineers), General Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; H. B. Pulsifer (Inst. Mining and Met. Engineers), 
Amer. Metal Treating Co., Cleveland, Ohio; J. C. Jensen 
(Inst. Radio Engineers), Nebraska Wesleyan Univ.; 
C. L. Warwick (Soc. Testing Materials), 260 S. Broad 
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St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert T. Pollock (Inst. City New 
York), 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Section on Medical Sciences (N) 


Warfield T. Longeope (Vice President), Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore; M. H. Soule (Secretary), 
Michigan; William W. Gruelich (Assn. Anatomists), 
Stanford; Joseph C. Hinsey (Assn. Anatomists), Cor- 
nell Univ. Medical College, New York; Thomas Fran- 
cis, Jr. (Soc. Amer. Bacteriologists), Michigan; W. A. 
Hagan (Soc. Amer. Bacteriologists), 320 The Park- 
way, Ithaca; A. J. Carlson (Soc. Exper. Biology and 
Medicine), Chicago; Carl J. Wiggers (Soc. Exper. 
Biology and Medicine), Western Reserve; G. Phillip 
Grabfield (Fed. Amer. Soc. Experimental Biology), 27 
Forest St., Milton, Mass.; C. Glen King (Fed. Amer. 
Soc. Experimental Biology), Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
New York; Vincent du Vigneaud (Soc. Biological Chem- 
ists), Cornell Univ. Med. College, New York; P. A. 
Shaffer (Soc. Biological Chemists), Washington Univ.; 
Paul C. Kitchin (International Assn. Dental Research), 
Ohio State; E. C. Faust (National Malaria Soc.), Tulane; 
E. P. Jordan (Medical Assn.), 535 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; George M. Piersol (Medical Assn.), Pennsyl- 
vania; M. H. Soule (Acad. Tropical Med.), Michigan; 
Herbert C. Clark (Soc. Tropical Med.), Gorgas Memorial 
Lab., Panama; E. C. Faust (Soc. Tropical Med.), Tulane; 
Ward Giltner (Veterinary Medical Assn.), Michigan 
State; Harry 8S. Gradle (Assn. Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology), 58 E. Washington St., Chicago; E. B. 
Krumbhaar (Soc. Exper. Pathology), Pennsylvania; M. 
H. Soule (Soc. Exper. Pathology), Michigan; Glenn L. 
Jenkins (Pharmaceutical Assn.), Purdue; R. P. Fischelis 
(Pharmaceutical Assn.), 2215 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Nicholas B, Dreyer (Soc. Pharm. and 
Exper. Therapeutics), Long Island College of Medicine, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; George B. Wallace (Soc. Pharm. and 
Exper. Therapeutics), New York Univ.; A. Sidney Harris 
(Physiological Soc.), Western Reserve; Carl J. Wiggers 
(Physiological Soc.), Western Reserve; John C. White- 
horn (Psychiatric Assn.), Johns Hopkins; Reginald M. 
Atwater (Public Health Assn.), 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19; Abel Wolman (Public Health Assn.), 3213 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore, Md.; Otto Glasser (Roentgen Ray 
Soc.), 2040 E. 93rd St., Cleveland 6, Ohio; A. J. Carlson 
(Assn. Univ. Professors), Chicago; E. C. Faust (New 
Orleans Acad.), Tulane; Edgar C. L. Miller (Virginia 
Acad.), Medical College of Virginia. 


Section on Agriculture (0) 


W. A. Albrecht (Vice President), Missouri; E. E. 
DeTurk (Secretary), Illinois; K. W. Neatby (Canadian 
Inst. Agriculture), 763 Grain Exchange Building, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada; F. D. Keim (Soc. Agronomy), 
Nebraska; Elmer Roberts (Soc. Animal Production), 
Illinois; Henry I. Baldwin (Soc. Amer. Foresters), 25 
Broad St., New York; C. F. Korstian (Soc. Amer. For- 
esters), Duke; V. R. Gardner (Soc. Horticultural Sci- 
ence), Michigan State; G. H. Collings (8. Carolina 
Acad.), Clemson College. 


Section on Education (Q) 


H. H. Remmers (Vice President), Purdue; D. A. 
Worcester (Secretary), Nebraska; Florence E. Bamberger 
(National Education Assn.), Johns Hopkins; Otis W. 
Caldwell (National Education Assn.), Yonkers, N. Y.; 
H. H. Remmers (Nat. Soc. Study Education), Purdue; 
Ralph W. Tyler (Nat. Soc. Study Education), Chicago; 
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H. H. Remmers (Nat. Soc. College Teachers Education), 
Purdue; William Clark Trow (Nat. Soc. College Teachers 
Education), Michigan; William A. Shimer (Phi Beta 
Kappa), 156 Fifth Ave, New York; Don O. Baird 
(Texas Acad.), Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas. 


The Paleontological Society 


At a meeting of the Society of American Vertebrate 
Paleontologists held at New Haven in December, 1907, 
there was a general discussion favoring the formation 
of a society of broader scope in which workers in all 
branches of paleontologie research could be united. 
As a result of this discussion, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the organizing of a paleontological 
society. 

The committee sent a circular letter to the paleon- 
tologists of this continent, inviting their attendance to 
an organization meeting to be held in the Geological 
Laboratory of The Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, on December 30, 1908. Prof. Charles Schuchert 
presided at this meeting, at which 34 persons signified 
their intention of taking part in the organization of 
the society. On motion of Dr. C. D. Walcott, an 
Executive Committee on organization with full power 
to act for the Society was formed. This committee, 
consisting of Prof. Schuchert (as chairman) and 
F. B. Loomis, 8. W. Williston, David White, H. F. 
Osborn, and T. W. Stanton, was empowered to draft 
a constitution, to meet with a committee of the Geo- 
logical Society of America to work out details for 
affiliation with that organization, and to elect the 
officers for the year 1909. 

The committee met with a committee of the Geo- 
logical Society of America and arranged details for 
affiliation as a “section” of the Geological Society 
which were incorporated in the “Constitution and 
Bylaws of the Paleontological Society,” a provisional 
draft of which had been prepared by Prof. Schuchert. 
The amended document was ratified by the committee, 
and officers were elected for the remainder of the 
year. 

At the present time the Constitution of the Society 
establishes a governing body known as the Council, 
consisting of the president, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer, editor, the three immediate past presidents, 
and a representative of the Pacific Coast Section. 

In October, 1910, at the request of Dr. J. C. Mer- 
riam, the Council authorized the formation of a Pacific 
Coast Section. This section held its first meeting in 
March, 1911, and has since been a flourishing and 
active branch of the Society. 

In 1910, the Society of American Vertebrate Pale- 
ontologists, which had to a degree been a sort of 
parent of The Paleontological Society, voted “to give 
up their constitution and identify themselves with the 
Paleontological Society,” and the 45 members of that 
group became members of the Society. With the 
passage of years and the growth of the Society, its 
emphasis was concentrated to a considerable degree 
upon the problems of invertebrate paleontology and 
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stratigraphy, because these fields represented the in- 
terests of a very preponderate majority of the mem- 
bership. For many years the vertebrate paleontolo- 
gists met and functioned as a separate section, elect- 
ing their own officers, but never formally organizing 
as a distinct branch of the Society. In 1941, however, 
the members of the branch voted to form a separate 
society and, as the Society of Vertebrate Paleontology, 
held their first annual meeting in Boston in December, 
1941. The relationships between the two societies 
have been very close and always extremely cordial. 

Thirty-four persons attended the organization meet- 
ing in Baltimore in 1908, and by the time of the first 
annual meeting, held in Cambridge, Mass., on Decem- 
ber 29-31, 1909, the charter membership of the So- 
ciety had grown to 78. Eighteen new members were 
elected at this meeting. Today the membership in- 
cludes 463 fellows and members and 22 correspon- 
dents. 

Membership in the Society is open to all who are 
interested in the promotion of the science of paleon- 
tology. At the time of the organization of the So- 
eiety, fellows of the Geological Society of America 
who were active in paleontology were classed as fel- 
lows of the Paleontological Society. Under the re- 
vised constitution adopted in 1936, fellowship is now 
based upon attainments in paleontology rather than 
on fellowship in the Geological Society. 

The Constitution also makes provision for the elec- 
tion of patrons, but no one has ever been so honored. 

Annual dues are $5.00. Included in this payment is 
a subscription for the Journal of Paleontology. 

Since 1935, the Paleontological Society has co- 
operated with the Society of Economic Paleontologists 
and Mineralogists, an affiliate of the American Asso- 
ejation of Petroleum Geologists, in the publication of 
the Journal of Paleontology. This journal, now in its 
nineteenth volume, was founded in 1929, by the So- 
ciety of Economic Paleontologists and Mineralogists. 
At present, six numbers, totaling about 700-750 pages 
and 80-90 plates, are published annually. Each so- 
ciety sponsors three numbers. 

The publication of the journal by the two societies 
is greatly aided by generous grants from their parent 
societies, the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists and the Geological Society of America. 

The annual meeting of the Society is held in asso- 
ciation with that of the Geological Society of America. 
It is generally scheduled for a three-day period dur- 
ing the interval between Christmas and New Year’s 
Day. The meeting of the Pacific Coast Section occurs 
in the spring, generally in April, and is held in asso- 
ciation with the meeting of the Cordilleran section of 
the Geological Society of America. 

The 1941 annual meeting was held in Boston, 
Mass., sinee which, because of the pre-occupation of 
most of the members with war duties, as well as of 
the difficulties of travel at that period, no subsequent 
meetings have been held. The Council has met in New 
York City in December of each year, to transact all 
necessary business. No open, annual meeting is con- 
templated for the present year.—H. E. Voxss, Sec- 
retary. 
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Membership in the Association 


Eligibility for Membership 


Membership in the Association is open to all 
persons engaged in scientific work, whether in the 
fields of the natural or the social sciences; to all 
amateur scientists, whatever their special interests; 
and to all who desire to follow the advances of science 
and its effects upon civilization. Members having 
made substantial contributions to the advancement of 
science are eligible for election as fellows. 


Dues and Publications 


Membership dues are $5 per year, including sub- 
scriptions for the monthly A.A.A.S. BuLLeTIN and 
either the weekly journal Science, now in its 101st 
volume, or The Scientific Monthly, now in its 60th 
volume. Science is a journal for professional scien- 
tists; the Monthly is a nontechnical journal for the 
intelligent public. The Association also publishes 
technical symposia and nontechnical books on science 
that are available for members at prices substantially 
below those to the public. 


Organization and Meetings 


The Association was founded in 1848, with an 
initial membership of 461. Papers in its early pro- 
grams were classified as either natural philosophy 
or natural history. Now its work is organized under 
16 sections and 190 associated societies having a total 
membership at least 500,000. Its annual meetings 
are the greatest regular gatherings of scientists in the 
world. 


Nominations and Applications for Membership 


Members may submit nominations for membership 
at any time, and persons desiring to become members 
ean obtain membership application forms from the 
Office of the Permanent Secretary, the Smithsonian 
Institution Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Changes of Address 


New addresses for the Association’s record and for 
mailing the journals Science and The Scientific 
Monthly, as well as the A.A.A.S. BuLuetin, should 
be in the Office of the Permanent Secretary, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at least three weeks in advance of the 
date when the change is to become effective. 


Officers of the Association 


President, Charles F. Kettering; Permanent Secre- 
tary, F. R. Moulton; General Secretary, Otis W. Cald- 
well; Treasurer, W. E. Wrather. 

Executive Committee: Anton J. Carlson, Chairman; 
Roger Adams, Otis W. Caldwell, Arthur H. Compton, 
Charles F. Kettering, Burton E. Livingston, Kirtley 
F. Mather, Walter R. Miles, F. R. Moulton, Elvin C. 
Stakman, and W. E. Wrather. 








